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THE OPENING OF THE 
CLOISTERS 


The branch of the Metropolitan Museum 
known as The Cloisters, situated on Fort 
Washington Avenue at gist Street, opened 
with a private view for members of the 
Museum on Monday, May 3. Hereafter, 
The Cloisters will be open daily to the 
public until further notice from 10 a. m. to 
5 p. m. except on Sundays, when the open- 
ing hour is 1 p. m.; on Saturdays and Sun- 
days the closing hour is 6 p.m. Admission 
is free except on Mondays and Fridays, 
when a fee of twenty-five cents is charged 
to all except members of the Metropolitan 
Museum and holders of complimentary 
tickets. 

It will be recalled that in June, 1925, the 
Museum acquired by purchase from the 
sculptor, George Grey Barnard, his collec- 
tion of mediaeval art and the building and 
grounds on Fort Washington Avenue known 
as The Barnard Cloisters, where the collec- 
tion had been installed by Mr. Barnard. 
The purchase was made through the muni- 





ficence of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who also 
provided generously for the maintenance of 
the collection. A subsequent gift from Mr, 
and Mrs. Rockefeller added to The Cloisters 
a large group of mediaeval sculptures from 
the denor’s collection, that are described 
elsewhere in this number of the BULLETIN, 

In the interval between the purchase and 
the opening of The Cloisters nearly a thou- 
sand objects were photographed and cata- 
logued; the collection was rearranged in 
part; a new entrance gate and a house for 
the heating plant were constructed; the 
paths in the grounds were flagged, and 
the Cuxa cloister garden laid out. An 
illustrated guide! to the collection was 
written by Joseph Breck, Curator of the 
Department of Decorative Arts, who has 
been in charge of the work at The Cloisters 
since its acquisition. 

In the introduction to the guide, speak- 
ing of the collection, Mr. Breck says: “It 
includes many works of art of the very first 
order, but naturally it is not composed 
wholly of masterpieces. What collection 
is? On the other hand, in the sympathetic 
surroundings created by Mr. Barnard, each 
work of art is encouraged to reveal the full 
measure of its beauty. For those to whom 
the ideal museum is a collection of labels 
illustrated by specimens, The Cloisters will 
be a disappointment. Here is no lifeless 
aggregation of ‘typical examples,’ so classi- 
fied, so ticketed that the gentle voice of 
beauty is lost in the drone of erudition. 
On the contrary, The Cloisters is a shrine, 
where mediaeval art is not so much on ex- 
hibition as at home.” 

The visitor is advised to pursue the 
route followed in the guide. Entering the 
building from the close, the visitor begins 
with the nave, where are shown the Ro- 
manesque sculptures from the cloister of 
Saint Guilhem-le-Désert. Thence, the vis- 
itor proceeds to the south transept, the 
chancel, the sacristy, and the north tran- 
sept. A visit to the triforium is next in 
order, followed by the galleries beneath 
the balcony. Opening from the south 
transept is a passageway leading out to the 

'The Cloisters: a Brief Guide, by Joseph Breck. 
x. 58 pp. 30 ill. and map. Octavo. New York, 
1920, 
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Cuxa cloister. Here, surrounding a flagged 
garden, are the remains of the Romanesque 
cloister of the Abbey of Saint Michael at 
Cuxa. 

In several respects Che Cloisters differs 
from the usual museum of art. The col- 
lection does not include all phases of art, 
but is restricted to European mediaeval 
art of the Romanesque and Gothic periods; 
and this collection is shown informally, in 
a picturesque setting, which stimulates the 





HEAD OF 


FRENCH, XV 


imagination and creates a receptive mood 
for enjoyment. The opening of The Clois- 
ters adds to the public institutions of New 
York a museum of sheer delight. 


NEW ACCESSIONS AT THE 
CLOISTERS 


The Museum has received a welcome gift 
from Mr. and Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
of forty-two mediaeval sculptures, to be 
exhibited at The Cloisters. Thirty of the 
sculptures have already been placed there; 
the others will be installed later on. 

lhe majority of these sculptures, which 





are part of a collection formed by Vr. 
Rockefeller some years ago, are French in 
origin. The periods exemplified in the 
collection are mainly the fourteenth, fif- 
teenth, and sixteenth centuries. It is im- 
possible to describe all these sculptures in 
detail. It must suffice to note some of 
the more important pieces and to indicate 
their location at The Cloisters. 

Ten sculptures come from Lorraine. 
Iwo statues of the Virgin and Child are 


A MAN 
CENTURY 


attractive examples of the familiar four- 
teenth-century type. Recalling the suave 
lines and graceful forms of fourteenth- 
century sculpture, but revealing a later 
date in the somewhat more accentuated 
realism of the figures, are two little statues 
of Saint James the Great and of a bishop 
holding a chalice, exhibited on colonnettes 
in the west balcony. German influence 
marks a delightful stone group of the Virgin 
seated on a bench and holding the Christ- 
child; between them they turn the pages 
of a book. This fifteenth-century sculp- 
ture is shown on the balcony near the head 
of the stairs. In the gallery below 1s 
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fragment from a large relief without back- 
ground, representing the Virgin sitting up 
in bed; originally a figure of the Christ- 


child stood on her lap. This sculpture of 


the late fourteenth or first half of the fif- 





VIRGIN AND CHILD 
FRENCH, XIV CENTURY 


teenth century is said to have come from 
a church at Pont-a-Mousson. An inter- 
esting work of the fifteenth century is the 
stone relief of the Death of the Virgin, 
exhibited in the passageway to the Cuxa 
cloister. 

Four sculptures exemplify the school of 
Champagne in the late Gothic period. 
Perhaps the most important is a statue of 
the Virgin and Child, exhibited in the 


southwest angle of the balcony. This 
characteristic work of the school of Troyes, 
about 1530, is related in style to the work 
of the so-called atelier of Saint-Léger. Op- 
posite is another sculpture of the Troyes 
school, but of the late fifteenth or early 
sixteenth century, representing Saint Bar- 
bara with her tower. One of the most 
charming of the new accessions is a little 
group of Our Lady accompanied by two 
angels, a stone sculpture of the early six- 
teenth century, exhibited on the parapet 
of the staircase. 

he Burgundian school of the fifteenth 
century is represented by several fine sculp- 
tures. The heavy proportions and pon- 
derous drapery typical of this school are 
well exemplified in a statuette of the Virgin 
and Child exhibited in a niche in the 
sacristy. Another miniature sculpture, a 
Piet& group with Saint Nicholas and Saint 
James the Great, stands on the altar in 
the north transept. Artistically, the finest 
sculpture in this group is a fifteenth-century 
statue of the Magdalen shown on the north 
balcony. Particularly beautiful is the 
treatment of the long waving hair covering 
the Magdalen’s shoulders. This statue is 
said to have come from a church at Nuits- 
sous-Ravieres. 

The life-size stone statue of the Virgin 
and Child in the Cuxa passageway Is a 
French sculpture of the fourteenth century 
in the style associated with the ateliers of 
Paris. Another work of the Ile-de-France 
is the engraved marble tomb slab, dated 
1342, of Thomas de Germegni, chaplain 
of the Chapel of Saint Ladre (Lazarus) 
at Meaux. This interesting sepulchral 
monument is exhibited in the south tran- 
sept. Magnificently vital, with a haunting 
expression, is the head of a bearded man, 
a fragment of a stone statue of the fifteenth 
century, exhibited in the balcony. It is 
said that this fragment comes from a 
church in Chateau-Thierry. 

Interesting not only for its fine sculptural 
forms, but also for its well-preserved poly- 
chromy and gilding, is a fifteenth-century 
stone statue of a bishop by whose side 
kneels a little angel holding a heart in a 
plate. This figure, which is shown on the 
south balcony, may represent Saint Ig- 
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natius of Antioch or Saint Augustine; it 
comes from Caen in Normandy. 

Two large stone statues of the fourteenth 
century, both of the Virgin and Child, pre- 
sent an interesting contrast. One, standing 
in the south transept near the Tuscan fresco 
of Christ in the Tomb, shows northern 


ROMANESQUE MARBLI 





The sweeping lines of the drapery, the 
graceful and animated pose of the figures 
are in the best manner of French sculpture 
of the fourteenth century. It is not im- 
possible, however, that the statue may be 
Spanish in origin. 

On one of the landings of the staircase 





BASIN AND PEDESTAI 


FROM A MONASTERY NEAR CUXA 


influence in the complicated treatment of 
the drapery folds of the mantle drawn up 
under the left arm of the Virgin, and in 
the conventional rendering of the waving 
strands of the Virgin’s hair. It is an ex- 
quisite figure, but a little precious in its 
mannerisms. The statue comes from the 
neighborhood of Dijon. Less conventional 
in style is the polychromed statue of Our 
Lady and the Christ-child that stands in a 
niche near the entrance to the sacristy. 


is an attractive stone relief, a French sculp- 
ture of the fourteenth century, representing 
a seated pope, perhaps Saint Sylvester, 
holding the symbolic keys and a model of 
a church. The little marble figure of a 
king on the south balcony under the 
stained-glass window Is said to have come 
Seguinage of Namur. A four- 
statue of the Virgin and 


from the 
teenth-century 
Child, characteristic of the school of th 
Vosges, is exhibited in a niche beside thi 
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door leading from the building to the Cuxa 
cloister. 


The great marble fountain which orig- 


inally stood in the garth of the Cuxa 
cloister still exists, but is unavailable. 


therefore, in 


The Museum is fortunate, 
having been able to 
acquire, partly by 
purchase and partly 
by the gift of George 
Barnard, the 
Roman- 


Gre\ 
magnificent 


esque marble basin 
and pedestal which 
have lately been 


placed at the inter- 
section of the flagged 
paths in our cloister 
garden. It was form- 
erly in a monastery 
within a few miles of 
Cuxa, and is of the 
same marble and of 
the same period as the 
Cuxa cloister. 
JosePpH BRECK. 


A LATE-GOTHIC 
RHENISH 
PAINTING 


The Adoration of 
the Magi,! by the 
Master of the Holy 
Kinship, which has 
recently been bought 
by the Museum, hung 
so many years in the 
galleries of the Alte 
Pinakothek at Mun- 
ich that students ol , 
German painting will /RENCH. LATE 
be surprised to come 
upon it now in a New York 

A century ago this picture was included 
in the famous Boisserée Collection consist- 
ing of fifteenth- and early sixteenth-century 
paintings of the German and Netherlandish 
schools. The collection was brought to- 
gether by those young German enthusiasts, 
the brothers Boisserée. As vouths of 


museum. 


inches (sight 


'Oak panel; h. 454, w. 338 
Accessions. 


a4 
Exhibited in the Room of Recent 
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seventeen and twenty vears they had gone 
in 1803 to Paris, where their imaginations 
were fired by the romantic ardor of Fried- 
rich Schlegel whom they found lecturing 
there. They resolved to them- 
selves to learning about the Gothic art of 
Flanders and their 
own Germany, and for 
several years they ex- 
plored and studied the 
old artistic treasures 
of the Rhine valley to 
such good purpose 
that before they were 
out of their twenties 
their collection of pic- 
tures was already very 
nearly complete. It 
was handsomely 
housed in palaces lent 
for the purpose in 
Heidelberg and later 
in Stuttgart, and in 
1827 it was purchased 
outright by Ludwig I, 
King of Bavaria, who 
had it for a few years 
at Schleissheim before 
it was finally removed 
to the Munich Pina- 
kothek. A few years 
ago when the World 
War and the local rev- 
olution had done their 
work, the royal pic- 
ture galleries of Ba- 
varia were, in the gen- 
eral course of events, 
taken over by the new 
government, but in 
subsequent ad- 


devote 


judication of claims 
certain works of art 
were returned to the royal family, and our 
Adoration of the Magi was one of these. 
lo appreciate the quality of this early 
collection of Northern paintings one need 
only know that it contained such famous 
paintings as Roger van der Weyden’s 
Saint Columba altarpiece and Saint Luke 
Painting the Virgin, Memling’s Seven Sor- 
rows of the Virgin, the exquisite altarpiece 
Perle von Brabant, Dirck 
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known as the 
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Bouts’ two panels, Melchizedek and Abra- 
ham and the Gathering of Manna, Van 
Orley’s portrait of Carondelet, and such 
Cologne pictures as the Saint Veronica 
thought to be by Wilhelm von Herle, two 
panels with saints by Stephan Lochner, 
the Heisterbach altarpiece, the series by 
the Master of the Life of Mary, the Saint 
Bartholomew altarpiece, and Josse van 
Cleet’s Death of Mary. In the sumptuous 
catalogue of the collection published 1821- 
34 the author of the altarpiece with the 
Circumcision, which is by our Master of 
the Holy Kinship, is called Quentin Massys, 
an attribution wide of the mark in the light 
of present-day scholarship, yet one which 
finds some justification in the Master’s 
stvle. 

rhe unidentified individual who painted 
the Museum’s Adoration of the Magi made 
altarpieces for churches in and about 
Cologne and Aachen. It is from his elab- 
orate work now in the Wallraf-Richartz 
Museum in Cologne that he is known as the 
Master of the Holy Kinship?—der Meister 
der Heiligen Sippe, to use his more familiar 
German name, or the Sippenmeister, as he 
is called for brevity. His paintings repre- 
sent the last retarded stand of the Gothic 
tradition in northern Europe. In the Mu- 
seum’s picture the little motive of the sea- 
monster from Mantegna’s engraving, which 
is carved on the stone parapet of the porch, 
is the only sure sign that Cologne knows 
about Italy. 

The period of the Sippenmeister’s ac- 
tivity lay within the last two decades of the 
fifteenth and the first two of the sixteenth 
century, the earliest painting attributed 
to him being apparently his Mass of Saint 
Gregory at Utrecht, dated 1486, while his 
ripest is probably not later than 1515. 
Splendid stained-glass windows in which 
his general style is recognizable are in 
Cologne Cathedral. 

That our Sippenmeister could well have 
been a designer for stained glass or for 
tapestries one could almost guess from his 


2Aldenhoven, Geschichte der Kélner Malerei, 
1902, p. 250, calls the Museum’s picture a school 
piece. Karl Schaefer, Geschichte der K6olner 
Malerschule, 1923, p. 29, gives it to the Master 
himself. 
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stvle of painting. His stories are never 
convincingly told, the faces and gestures 
express little, the figures are apt either to 
be inactive and given a fair breathing space, 
or else crowded together in such awkward 
confusion that it is almost impossible to 
read the action. Decorative factors, on 
the other hand, are introduced with profu- 
sion and delicacy. The relief in the model- 
ing of heads and figures is of the slight- 
est, and despite the introduction of land- 
scape backgrounds the picture remains a 
flat decorated surface, often enriched and 
further flattened, in the Museum’s 
Adoration, by putting a gold ground in 
place of blue sky. 

An esthete was our Sippenmeister and an 
eclectic of no great force. With even more 
than the usual liberty of his time he bor- 
rowed types and motives from his pre- 
decessors, Stephan Lochner, the Master of 
the Glorification, and the Master of the 
Life Mary. The composition of the 
picture which has given him his sobriquet 
must have been taken from Quentin Mas- 
sys’ famous altarpiece of the Legend of 
Saint Anne, completed in 1509. Massys’ 
delicately complex color, his love of shot 
silks painted with lavender and pink glazes 
doubtless exerted a marked influence too. 
Yet it is in the matter of color that our 
master’s distinction chiefly lies. The Mu- 
seum’s picture is a fine and typical example 
in this respect. The general air of festivity 
sounded in the gold sky and blue banners 
against it, in the sumptuous fabrics used 
for canopy and costumes, and in certain 
calculated notes of plangent color is muted 
in the closely restricted color-scheme of the 
picture as a whole, a scheme raffiné and 
fastidious almost to the point of impotence. 
A pale mist of claret vapor seems to hang 
before the picture, modifying and unifying 
all the parts, giving a rosy glacé effect to 
the fabrics, turning bare gray earth mauve 
pink, lending a raspberry blush to brown 
sandstone, and altering the color of human 
hands and faces in a manner which is char- 
acteristic of this master. 

The Museum’s panel appears to be part 
of a dismembered altarpiece, for on its 
back is a painting, in a less perfect state of 
preservation, which would have been on 
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the outside of the altarpiece when closed. 
It is painted by the same master or in his 
workshop and represents the Holy Trinity 
with the portrait of the donor, a kneeling 
nun. 

H. B. WEHLE. 


TENJIN ENGI 


A THIRTEENTH-CENTURY JAPANESE 
PAINTED SCROLL OF THE KAMAKURA PERIOD 


At the Inouye sale in Tokyo last Novem- 
ber the Museum had the good fortune to 
acquire an early Japanese Tosa painting of 
the Kamakura period giving on three make- 
monos or scrolls the popular story of Mi- 
chizane Sugawara, the poet, statesman, and 
patron of calligraphers, deified under the 
name of Tenjin, whose main shrine is the 
Kitano Tenjin temple of the Tendai Buddh- 
istic sect near Kyoto. These three scrolls 
consist of a series of thirty-seven scenes 
painted on paper and interspersed with 
early writing which tells the legend of the 
popular hero and martyr, in this life as 
well as the hereafter. 

Three other sets of Tenjin Engi (records 
of Tenjin) exist; they belong to the Ki- 
tano Tenjin temple in Kyoto and are shown 
at times in the Japanese Imperial Mu- 
seums. First of all, the beautiful nine 
scrolls painted by Nobuzane (flourished 
1200-1240). Then one scroll attributed to 
Yukimitsu, who flourished from 1320 to 
1340, and three later scrolls containing the 
same story by Mitsunobu, dated 1503. Be- 
sides these there are the Egara Tenjin 
Engi painted by Yikanaga (thirteenth cen- 
tury) in the collection of Marquis Mayeda 
and the three scrolls here described, which 
were in the collection of Marquis Inouye. 

As far back as we can trace at present 
our Tenjin scrolls belonged to the Daisanji 
temple in the village of Ikawadani near 
Kobe. From there they came into the 
possession of Mayeda Kenjiro, who was 
one of the experts appointed to make a 
selection of the works of art which should 
be classed as national treasures. From the 
Mayeda Collection they came to the col- 
lection of Machida Kyusei, the first head 

of the Tokyo Imperial Museum, and he in 
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turn ceded them to the Marquis Inouye, at 
the sale of whose collection they were pur- 
chased by the Metropolitan Museum. 

These scrolls, now shown in the Room ot 
Recent Accessions, evidently are part of an 
originally larger set; possibly the set be- 
came damaged and in bad condition at 
some early date, when the best pieces were 
saved and newly mounted. This mounting 
was not always done in the proper sequence, 
probably because the restorer found diffi- 
culty in reading the early explanatory text 
Some three or four of the pictures have been 
cut and some of the descriptions are miss- 
ing or have been put in the wrong place. 
Fortunately the pictures saved from the 
unknown catastrophe are in excellent con- 
dition and of very high artistic quality. 

In the sale catalogue the paintings were 
attributed to Keion, the almost legendary 
master whose name according to the latest 
authorities should be read Keinin. Though 
his tomb has been recently discovered, no 
paintings have been definitely recognized 
as his. The writings were attributed to 
the famous priest, calligrapher, and poet 
Jichin, to whom much early calligraphy is 
ascribed, in this case it might seem with 
little reason. 

The attribution of these scrolls to any 
one of the well-known painters of the Ka- 
makura period seems an almost impossible 
undertaking. Our paintings come fairly 
close to the work of Toba S6j6, the author 
of the famous Shigesan Engi, who lived just 
before the Kamakura period; he flourished 
about 1140. Especially the treatment of 
the landscape and trees shows great similar- 
ity to his work, though it must be said that 
the drawing does not come up to this high 
standard. The scrolls must have _ been 
painted later than the splendid Nobuzane 
Tenjin Engi because certain events in 
heaven and hell which Nobuzane gives are 
repeated here. Yukimitsu, who flourished 
about one hundred years later (1320-1340), 
treated the same subject with rather more 
skill and dexterity, he is more sophisticated ; 
and the works which used to be attributed 
to Keion, specially the wonderful Heiji 
Monogatari scrolls of which one is in the 
Boston Museum, are in their vigorous real- 
ism of a more advanced type. It seems 
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safe to say that the painting now under 
consideration is by one of the masters of 


the early Kamakura period, a follower 
of Toba S6j6. 
The story of Fenjin as told in these 


several Tenjin Engi is the life on earth and 
in the hereafter of Michizane Sugawara 
(844-903). He was wonderfully gifted as a 
child, and was later appointed by the 
Emperor Go Daigo as his right-hand min- 


ster. Tokihira, a powerful member of the 





race. 4. 


Fujiwara clan, jealous of his power, plotted 
his downfall, made him suspect to the Em- 
peror, and caused him to be exiled to 
Chikuzen. Before going he wrote his fa- 
mous poem to his beloved plum-tree, which 
Joly translates: 

“When the eastern breeze passes, load 
her with perfume, O blossoms of my plum- 
tree, even though the master is far away 
never forget the spring.” 

Then different misfortunes befell the 
city but the Emperor remained deaf to 
these warnings; Tenjin died in exile. After 
his death his spirit took dire revenge: 
he sent thunder and storm spirits to destroy 
the palace, he upset the families of his ene- 
mies while his followers lived in peace. 
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TENJIN’S FRIENDS READING HIS POEM (DRAWING BY L. F. 


ART 


Snakes crawled out of Tokihira’s ears and 
he succumbed, while the Emperor also re- 
ceived premonitory warnings and died be- 
cause of the injustice done to Tenjin. 

The third of our scrells tells the story of 
Nichizo, a holy recluse whose spirit left 
the body and visited heaven and hell where, 
guided by the now divine spirit of Tenjin, 
he found the former emperor suffering for 
his sins and humbly asking for relief from 
his torments. He saw the horrors of hell 
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and the delights of heaven and was taken 
to Tenjin’s mansion where the reason of the 
misfortunes which happened in Kyoto was 
explained to him. 

The outstanding pictures in the series 
are the following: the accident to the bul- 
lock cart of the Abbot of Ninnaji as a sign 
of heaven’s wrath over Tenjin’s exile; the 
high priest of the Tendai sect, Hoshobo 
Soni, rushing in his bullock cart through 
the parted waters of the Kamogawa River 
in order to warn the Emperor; Tenjin’s 
friends reading the poem he sent from his 
place of exile (fig. 1); the burying of Tenjin 
on the spot where the bullock stopped and 
refused to go on (fig. 2); the rebuilding of 
the imperial palace when workmen find 
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mysterious warnings inside a newly sawn 
beam, saying that it is useless to rebuild the 
palace because each time it will burn down 
again; the destruction of the palace by 
Tenjin’s spirits of thunder; the visits of 
Nichizo to heaven and earth. 

From an artistic and archaeological stand- 
point these newly acquired scrolls are of 
the greatest importance. The Yamato-e 
(Yamato or Japanese paintings), as the 
Kamakura paintings are generally called, 
are amongst the rarest and best, nearly all 
are classed as national treasures or are in 
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the later naturalism. They must not be 
judged therefore by the standard of cor- 
rectness or truth to nature, but by their 
decorative quality. And in this feeling for 
design—so important in any work of art 

they will be found superior even to the 
later products. A marble sphinx which 
once surmounted a gravestone has the in- 
scription Awo pvnua eiu, “I am the 
monument of [Phijlinos”’ (fig. 4; height 
with the plinth, 282 in. [72 cm.] ). She 
is in the early archaic attitude, the trunk 
and legs in profile, the head in full front, 





FIG. TIT. 
RELIEF OF 


private collections, and it is therefore most 
fortunate that we now own a specimen of 
this great and eminently Japanese art. 

S. C. Boscu Retz. 


GREEK SCULPTURE 


RECENT ACCESSIONS 

A number of important new accessions 
in Greek sculpture were placed last month 
in the Greek sculpture hall of Wing J to 
celebrate the opening of the extension of 


the Classical Department in Wing K. 
Some of them are herewith briefly de- 
scribed. 


Three of the new pieces are examples of 
archaic sculpture of the sixth century B.c., 
a time when stylization took the place of 


LIMESTONE 


WITH A 
TWO RIDERS 


BASE 


similar to the famous sphinx from Spata in 
Athens. The feathers on the breast and 
on the stylish, sickle-shaped wings are 
incised (on the front only) and were origi- 
nally painted in brilliant blue and red of 
which traces still remain. The modeling 
of the body is rather primitive, with mere 
surface incisions for a few important mus- 
cles and hardly any differentiation of planes; 
so that the date cannot be later than the 
middle of the sixth century. We have here, 
then, another example of early Athenian 
sculpture of the sturdy type of the Akrop- 
olis Calf Bearer, before the introduction of 
lonian influence. Below the oblong abacus 
on which the sphinx stands is a four-sided 
akroterion or capital designed like a simple 
throat moulding with a spreading curve, 
and decorated with an incised leaf pattern 
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BULLETIN OF THE 
on the front and two sides. We may com- 
pare for its general shape some supports 
of dedicatory offerings from the Akropolis,' 
as well as two grave stelai in Athens and in 
this Museum.? But in our newspecimen the 
curve has a slight “‘return”’ at the bottom: 
so that possibly it was continued in a lower 
member. On the under face is a large rec- 
tangular dowel hole with the remains of a 





FIG. 2. UPPER PART O 


ROMAN COPY OF 


little channel for the pouring of the molten 
lead. The sphinx was evidently intended 
to be placed high, for the upper faces of the 
plinth and of the wings are left unfinished. 
Also it is much more effective mounted on 
a shaft about seven or eight feet high than 
on a low pedestal. The tall slab was pre- 
sumably not left plain but was decorat- 
ed with a “portrait” of [PhiJlinos, either 


‘Cf. e. g. Borrmann, Jahrbuch des deutschen 
archdologischen Instituts, III, 1888, p. 271, figs 
2 and 3 

*Dinsmoor, American Journal of Archaeology, 
1922, pp. 262-263, figs. 1 and 2. 
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painted or in relief, doubtless represented 
as a vigorous youth like the famous Aristion 
or our Antigenes. 

(nother sphinx of limestone (poros) is un- 
fortunately a mere fragment.’ The face, 
the legs, and the greater part of the wings 
are gone; only the trunk and the back ol 
the head remain. But it must once have 
been a very pleasing object, for it is highly 





k 


\ GREEK 


4 STATUE OF 
WORK 


ATHENA 


stylized; and it has great archaeological in- 
terest because the original colors are ex- 
ceptionally well preserved—black for the 
hair, red for the body and for the feathers of 
the wings, blue? (now green) for part of the 
wing, and white for the edgings. Even in 
this battered piece we can realize how much 
the color added to the effectiveness of the 
whole. The top of the head was done in a 
separate piece and is missing; it probably 
carried a polos like the sphinx from Spata, 
for there are deep holes for attachment. 

3Height, 9,’, in It is exhibited in 
the Third Room 


(24.4 cm.). 
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A limestone base is decorated on each of 
its four sides with two riders on rearing 
horses (fig. 1; height, 14} in. [35.9 cm.]). 
According to archaic convention the upper 
parts of the bodies of the horsemen are in 
full front, while from the waist down they 
are represented in profile; so that the farther 
arms are represented actually on the near 


sides of the horses. And we can find many 





FIG. 3. GRAVESTONE OF 
KALLIDEMOS, GREEK 
IV CENTURY B. C. 


such “mistakes.” But the decorative 
quality of the whole gives it beauty. Un- 
fortunately only one of the four sides is at 
all well preserved; much of the rest is miss- 
ing. The upper face shows a round de- 
pression 12% inches (32.4 cm.) in diameter 
in which are two dowel holes with channels 
for pouring in the molten lead (parts of the 
iron dowels and of the lead are still pre- 
served). Probably, therefore, the block 
served as the base either of a statue with a 
round plinth or of a round column support- 
ing a dedicatory offering. 

The upper part of a statue of Athena 
(fig. 2; height, 263 in. [67.3 cm.]) is a 
Roman copy of a Greek work. Several 
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replicas of the type exist—in Copenhagen,‘ 
Stockholm,” in the Capitoline Museum,® 
and in the’ Ince-Blundell Collection’; 
also a number of modifications.’ The 
Ince-Blundell example was the only one 
hitherto known in which the head was 
preserved, though there is a replica of the 
head alone in the British Museum.’ In 
ours, though the head lacks the Corinthian 
helmet and the nose is hopelessly smashed, 
the workmanship is more sensitive and 
gives a better idea of the charm of the 
original. The figure is clearly an adapta- 
tion of the great Athena Parthenos of 
Pheidias, for the pose and the arrangement 
of the drapery are remarkably similar; but 
the face is oval instead of square, the fore- 
head triangular, the helmet was Corinthian 
instead of Attic, and the whole has a 
vounger, gentler aspect. So that it is prob- 
ably a late fifth-century creation, di- 
rectly inspired by the Pheidian work, but as 
clearly the product of another individuality. 
In our statue both arms and the top of 
the head(which are missing) were worked in 
separate pieces and attached, as so often 
in ancient sculpture. The holes for the 
dowels used in the fastening can be clearly 
seen. On one side of the head appears the 
protruding leather lining of the helmet. 

A stele of the fourth century B. c. (fig. 3; 
height of fragment, 32 in. [81.2 cm.]) con- 
sists of a simple slab crowned by an 
anthemion—a very popular form at this 
period, and certainly one of the loveliest 
ever created for a gravestone. On the 
upper part of the slab is incised the name 
of the deceased and that of his father: 
Kallidemos the son of Kalliades, in large 
letters. The anthemion consists of a 
double palmette flanked by two half- 
palmettes and two buds all rising from a 
bed of akanthos leaves. The stems of the 
buds were originally painted. The leaves 

‘Arndt, La Glyptothéque Ny-Carlsberg, 
Texte, p. 71, fig. 39. 

> Brising, Antik Konst i. Nationalmuseum, pl. 
XVI. 

®Stuart-Jones, Catalogue, pl. 67, 8. 

7Furtwangler, Statuenkopieen im Altertum, 
pl. IV. 

8Furtwangler, op. cit., pp. 31-32. 

® Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1899, pl. I. 
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of the palmette are no longer symmetrical 
in shape as in the fifth century, but have 
their tips turned toward the center and are 
connected with the volutes in an organic 
way. This gives the whole an attractive 
lightness and naturalistic quality. The 
crispness of the carving is now unfortu- 
nately lost, as the surface has suffered 
considerably. 
Giseca M. A. RICHTER. 


in the Middle Ages they were the sym- 
bols of knighthood, an order then almost of 
priestly rank. To gain them, a candidate 
for knighthood would joyously risk his 
life; rather than lose them, a knight would 
sacrifice his head quite as quickly as his 
fortune. To have his gilded spurs stricken 
from his heels by law of chivalry was a 
disgrace so infamous that it touched the 
honor not of himself only but of every mem- 





FIG. 4. MARBLE SPHINX, VI CENTURY B.C, 


EARLY GOTHIC SPURS 


Amory S. Carhart, Jr., has lately given 
us in memory of his father (1851-1912) 
a pair of early spurs! which, small as they 
are, will rank among the great objects 
of our armor collection. It is needless 
to add that they will ever bear witness 
to the excellent judgment of one of the 
earlier American amateurs—whose col- 
lection, by the way, still exists in his home, 
Villa Blanca, at Tuxedo. 

Spurs, we recall, were often objets d’art of 
high rank, designed by great artists, made 
and enriched in such a way as to lend their 
wearer distinction at all times: for one thing, 

‘Shown during this month in the Room of 
Recent Accessions. 


ber of his clan. The epoch when the cult 
of the spur reached its mystical climax was 
about the year 1300, a date to which our 
spurs may be assigned. 

The history of the present objects is well 
known: about 1905 they turned up in Paris 
in the possession of the esteemed antiquary, 
V. R. Bachereau, in his gallery in the rue 
Lepelletier—in the little room which only 
favored clients entered, a sanctum for his 
suit of Gothic armor (which Colonel 
Ambrose Monell afterwards gathered in), 
for his Maximilian suit gilded and en- 
graved, and for his Augsburg harness, the 
one etched and gilded, retaining still its 
original straps and buckles (these presently 
to be sent to New York by Mr. Litchfield). 
The spurs were then preserved in a little 
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leather étui which popped open and quite 
dazzled a beholder, who could not believe 
that such things in perfect preservation 
existed. Bachereau had purchased them 
from the widow of M. Labbé, an architect 
in Bordeaux who had obtained them at 
Villandraut in the course of demolishing 
the ancient church. Labbé knew. the 
tomb from which they came, as did also 
the archaeologist, M. Brutails, who de- 
scribed them.! Clearly they had be- 
longed to a member of the ancient local 
family of de Goth, whose arms they bore. 
Moreover, it seemed clear that they had 
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Rome for Avignon (1309) or to tear to 
pieces the powerful order of Knights Tem- 
plars (1312). 

In general, there can be no question that 
our spurs reflected the social standing of 
their owner: they are beautiful in lines, 
bearing a jouré trefoils, quatrefoils, and 
rosaces of thirteenth- to fourteenth-century 
ornament; they were heavily gilded (over 
latten), bore cabochon stones (rock crystal) 
at the side of the rowel, and were mounted 
with elaborate attaches and buckles. 

In fact, to the student of arms these spurs 
are worthy of comment as probably the 





ONE OF A PAIR 


WORN BY 


been worn by Bertrand de Goth (71324), 
from their period as well as from the fact 
that this personage chose the church of 
Villandraut for his place of sepulchre. 
Bertrand de Goth, as the records show, was 
a man of eminence. His life, assuming 
that he died at not less than fifty-three 
vears of age, extended through an incredi- 
ble number of reigns, seven in all, starting 
with Saint Louis’s and ending with Charles 
the Fair’s: a turbulent period, when our 
spurs saw much of the happenings of the 
court of France, for he who wore them 
could hardly have been elsewhere than in 
the vortex, if only as the “official observer”’ 
of his uncle and namesake, Pope Clement \ 
(1260-1314). And stormy times these 
were, for it was no light matter to change 


1M. Brutails, Note sur une paire d’éperons du 
X1V¢ siécle. Bulletin Archéologique du Comité 
des Travaux Historiques et Scientifiques. |m- 
primerie Nationale, 1898, pp. 392-393 and pl. 


OF 


SPURS 


GOTHIC 


BERTRAND DE GOTH 


most admirable early pair of Gothic spurs 
thus far described, dating roundly from the 
epoch of Saint Louis. We say “thus far,” 
for doubtless many beautiful spurs. still 
exist in the crypts of ancient churches, for, 
in the nature of things, spurs were apt to 
be buried with their wearer with somewhat 
the same solemn respect as is a modern 
wedding ring. The details of the spurs 
which merit attention are: (1) their a jouré 
ornamentation; (2) the early flower-shaped 


rowel; (3) the large highly decorative 
rosette which forms a transverse basal 


ornament at the neck of the spur; (4) the 
great rosette with enameled blazon at the 
outer side, at the angle of the side-plate; 
(5) the cabochon stone with its flower-like 
setting; (6) its buckle of thirteenth-century 
tvpe, with its series of marginal lobes, 
which, by the way, are admirably designed 
so as to lie flat against the ankle of the 


wearer. BASHFORD DEAN. 
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ACCESSIONS 
An EXHIBITION OF CLAss Work. An 
exhibition of the work done in classes con- 
ducted by Miss Cornell and her assistants 
will be held from May 2 through May 9 in 
the basement corridor of Wing k. This dem- 
onstrates the use of the Museum collections 
as sources of inspiration for students from 
the kindergarten through the university, as 
well as for those interested primarily in 
the home. The work shown is from classes 
of the New York Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, the Friends School, Teachers College, 
and the Museum Study-Hour Courses for 
Young Girls and Home- Makers. 


Book-MakING. For the forthcoming 
exhibition of Fifty Books of the Year 
three of the Museum’s publications have 
been selected: the Addresses at the Opening 
of the American Wing, designed and 
printed by D. B. Updike, The Merrymount 
Press; the catalogue of the John Singer 
Sargent Memorial Exhibition, also de- 
signed and printed by Mr. Updike; and 
the catalogue of the George Bellows Me- 
morial Exhibition, designed by Carl Puring- 
ton Rollins and printed by the Yale 
University Press. 

In the manner as well as in the matter 
of its books, the Museum seeks exactness, 
appropriateness, and beauty. It is there- 
fore pleasant to know that this desire for 
good printing has not been without its 
meed of recognized achievement. 


MeMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the 
Board of Trustees, held March 209, 1926, the 
following persons, having qualified, were 
elected in their respective classes: 

FELLOW IN Perpetuity, Harford Powel. 

FELLOW FoR Lire, Mrs. W. V.S. Thorne. 

FeLLowsuip Member, Mrs. Arthur B. 
Emmons. 

SUSTAINING MemBers, Mrs. Bernice 
Barber, Mrs. J. P. Bishop, Mrs. Joseph 
Conron, Mrs. Thomas R. Cox, Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Crecker, Mrs. L. S. Davidson, 
Preston Davie, F. B. De Berard, Mrs. R. H. 
Fleischmann, Mrs. W. S. Gurnee, Miss 


AND NOTES 


Fannie Hirshon, Arthur Knox, Mrs. Irving 
G. Knox, Miss May Ladenburg, Mrs. J. C. 
League, Mrs. David M. Look, Edward 
Everett Pidgeon, Mrs. H. Denny Pierce, 
Mrs. Walter Rothschild, P. I. Simonelli, 
Mrs. Clifford Smith, Mrs. J. Leroy Sneck- 
ner, Arthur Stiles, Mrs. David Sulzberger, 
Mrs. John G. Weinant, E. J. Wurzweiler. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS were elected to the 
number of 247. 


SCHOLARSHIPS BY THE 
announce- 


AWARD OF ARI 
CARNEGIE CORPORATION. An 
ment of peculiar interest to the art mu- 
seums of the country, as indeed to all 
concerned with the problems of education 
in art, was recently made by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. Twenty-five 
students in the fine arts have been recom- 
mended for scholarships in this country 
and abroad for the year 1926-27. These 
are the initial appointments under the sys- 
tem recently established when the Carnegie 
Corporation set aside the income of a mil- 
lion dollars for the purpose of increasing 
the number of qualified teachers in the arts 
in American colleges. The recommenda- 
tions of the committee represent fine arts 
instruction in eighteen institutions extend- 
ing from New Hampshire to the state of 
Washington. A total of one hundred and 
twenty-four students, who had received 
training at fifty-three institutions, applied 
for the scholarships; eight women and 
seventeen men were chosen. The final 
examination of the candidates was held in 
Class Room C; for this Museum has been 
intimately cognizant of the plans of the 
Corporation and keenly appreciative of the 
wisdom of the decision so largely to under- 
write collegiate art education. 


VENETIAN Lace. A piece of Venetian 
lace of exceptional interest has recently 
been acquired by purchase for the Museum 
collection. 

rhis, an unusual example ef tape and 
needlepoint technique, is designed in a 
series of beautifully balanced scrolls that 
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form a field pattern of circular motives 
framing terminals of foliated ornaments. 
lhe vine-like stem of the scroll, supported 
by decorative bobbin-made brides, is of a 
narrow tape while the floral motives, high- 
ly conventionalized, are combined with 
needlepoint. 

here is much in the pattern of this piece 
that recalls the formal folia- 
tion fashioned by Elisabetta Parasole for 
Italian lace-makers in the early years of 
the seventeenth century when in the con- 
vents and palaces women were producing 
the lovely lavori di ponto in aria and ponto 
a maglia with which to adorn altar cloths 
and household linens. The rich heritage 
bequeathed to posterity by this talented 
woman, who had made a special study of 
her native flora, will ever prove a source of 
inspiration to students of Italian ornament 
of the late Renaissance. 

A few specimens of this lace are recorded 
in published collections, one other, a nar- 
row strip, is illustrated in Antique Laces 
of American Collectors, and there is a 
shorter length of this flounce in the col- 
lection of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences. Its scarcity is doubtless due 
to the fact that, beautiful as it is, it marks 
but a transitiona! phase of the art that 
just at this period was developing rapidly, 


scrolls of 
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when the perfected punto in aria was al- 
ready foreshadowing the elegance of the 
great works of the seventeenth century, 
the glorious Venetian points that reflect so 
brilliantly the magnificence of the age 
that gave them birth. 

This notable addition to the collection 
will be exhibited in Gallery H17 when with- 
drawn from the Room of Recent Accessions, 


F. M, 


CHINESE SCULPTURE LATELY ACQUIRED, 
The T’ien Lung shan caves in Shansi, 
which have but recently been rediscovered, 
have already in these few years been very 
thoroughly mutilated; travelers report that 
most of the salable heads there have been 
chopped off and taken away. The question 
arises whether the head here illustrated, 
which has been acquired by the Museum 
and which is now shown in the Room of 
Recent Accessions, is not one of these, 
The sandstone seems to be of the same 
quality. It is the head and shoulders of a 
Bodhisattva with a large plain halo which 
shows traces of ancient coloring. The 
handsome face has a beautiful expression of 
thoughtful repose. The period in which 
this piece was made should be Sui, 589-680, 
or early T’ang. 

5. C8. 
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ANTIQUITIES 
(Wing K 


CLASSICAL 
Room 3 
temis, Sardis, I\ 


“Terracotta stamps 


moulds, Roman, | cent. A. D., 


OBJEC 


Marble capital, torus, and parts of two 
drums of lonic columns, Temple of Ar- 
II cent. B. c. 


1920 
SOURCE 


Gift of American Society for 

the Excavation of Sardis. 
Arretine 
\rezzo; 


(3) for 


striated glass jar with cover, Roman, 


Augustan period; glass bowl 


with gilt 


wreath, Roman, I| cent. A. D.; glass cup 


with painted wreath, Roman, | cent. a. D. 


ARMS AND ARMOR..... TSpurs (2), 


Goth, French 


ee 


*Not yet placed on exhibition. 


Purchase. 


bronze-gilt, of Bertrand de 
Villandraut), XIV cent.. 


Gift of Amory S_ Carhart, 
Jr., in) memory of his 
father. 


}Mosaic pottery wall tile, North African, 
Early Christian, IV cent. a 


D.........- Gift of Kirkor Minassian. 


tRecent Accessions Room (Floor [, Room 8 
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CLASS 


(COSTUMES 


Wing H, Study Room 


I-ACES 


LEATHERWORK 


METALWORK 


MINIATURES AND MANu- 
SCRIPTS 


PAINTINGS 
REPRODUCTIONS 


(Floor I, Room 11) 


SCULPTURE 


The Cloisters 


Ihe Cloisters 


Wing E, Room 10 


(Floor II, Room 8 


PEXTILES ; Ps 
Wing H, Study Room 


\W ing H, Study Room 


(Wing H, Study Room) 


Wing H, Study Room) 


(Wing H, Room 14 


CERAMICS 
Wing K, Room 26 


PARNYINGE 2h dinaccs 
Floor I1, American 
Wing) 
WoopworRK AND FuRNI- 
3 Se eee 
(American Wing) 


*Not yet placed on exhibition 
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OBJECT 


+Mitts (2), knitted black silk, American, 
first quarter of XIX cent 


Veil and kerchief, by Mary Maxwell Ma- 
cartney, 1827-1840; embroidered apron, 
abt. 1830,—American; shawl, printed 
challis, English, abt. 1830... 


tPart of a pillow and needlepoint lace 
flounce, Italian (Venetian), early XVII 
cent ; 


Book-cove if I gypto- Arabic, XIV cent 


*Forks (4), American (New York: Mo- 
hawk Valley), end of XVIII cent 


tPage from_Koran, Arabic, XII cent 


*The Three Ages of Man, by Dosso Dossi, 
Italian, 1479-1542 


Copies (9) of Cretan vases 


tHead and shoulders of a Bodhisattva in 
stone, Chinese, T’ang dyn. (618-906 
4. D . . . . 

Basin of fountain, red marble, Catalan, 
Romanesque, XII cent er 

Pieces (42) of stone sculpture, principally 


French, late XII-XVI cent 


Bronze statuette, Thousand-Armed Kuan 
Yin, Chinese, XVIII cent whith 
Bronze head, artist’s proof from Are de 

Triomphe, by Frangois Rude, French, 
1785-1855 
Fragment of brocaded silk, Persian, XVII 
cent , 
TPiece of cotton and silk, Italian, XVII 
cent.. 
tEmbroidered panel, Bokhara, XVIII cent 
Strip of bobbin lace, Italian, modern 


Fragment of embroidered silk, 
early XIX cent : 

Towel, homespun, by Sara Dusenberg 
Maxwell, American, 1810 


Pair of brocade temple banners, Japanese, 
XIX cent 


TPieces (5) of silk, French, 1887-1919 

Piece F Chantilly celain, Frencl 
eces (44) of Chantilly porcelain, French, 
XVIII cent 


Portrait, Colonel Charles Pettit, by Gilbert 
Stuart, American, 1775-1828 


Chairs (2), Chippendale style, American, 


third quarter of XVIII cent. 


tRecent Accessions Room 
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SOURCE 


Gift of Mrs 
mond Cross 


William Red- 


Gift of Miss Helen Macart- 
ney 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 
Gift of Charles Kk. Bassett. 
Gift of H. Khan Monif 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Purchase 
Purchase 


Gift of Mr. and Mrs. John 
D. Rockefeller, rig 


Gift of G. B. Lightowler. 


Gift of Albert Gallatin 


Gift of H. Khan Monit 


Gift of Edgar L. Ashley. 

Purchase 

Gift of Mrs 
mond Cross 


William Red- 


Gift of Miss Carolyn Wicker 


Gift of Miss Helen Macart- 
ney. 


Purchase 
Gift of Mrs. Morris Hawkes 


Lent by Mrs. Morris Hawkes 


Lent by Dr. J. Bayard Clark 


Lent by Mrs. Ira Daven- 
port 


Floor 1, Room 8). 
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DONORS 


THE LIBRARY 


Edward D. Adams 
Staatliche Museen fiir Volkerkunde 
Edgar Brandt 

Jean Capart 

J. W. Dawson 

Eugéne Dévaud 

Mrs. Joseph N. Frank 
Georg Jensen 

Henry W. Kent 

C. W. Kraushaar 

4. P. McMahon 

Nicholas N. Martinovitch 


OF 


BOOKS, ETC. 


Charles B. Meding 

lhe New York Historical Society 
Samuel L. Parrish 

Carl J. Smalley 

David Eugene Smith 

C. H. Thompson 

Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer 
Sir Robert and Lady Witt 


LENDING COLLECTIONS 


\lbert Laprade 
Joseph Marrast 


CALENDAR OF LECTURES 
LECTURES FOR WHICH FEES ARE CHARGED 


MAY 17 


JUNE 1, 


1920 


In this calendar M indicates that the course is given by the Museum, N that it is given by 
New York University, and | that it is given by 


May 


17 Art Structure (1 
Grace Cornell. 
17 Greek Sculpture (M 
Gisela M. A. Richter 
17 Museum Course for High School 
Teachers (M) 
Ethelwyn Bradish 
18 Color (T) 
Grace Cornell 
18 Story-Telling (M) 
Anna Curtis Chandler 
18 Introduction to the History of Art 
(N) 
Herbert R. Cross 
20 General Outline of the History of Art 
(N) 
John Shapley 
20 Turkish Art and Architecture (N 
R. M. Riefstahl 


HOUR 


200 


> 
3 


4 


OO 


OO 


(00 


00 


y.00 


Oo 


oOo 


Teachers College 


May 
21 Historic Styles of Decoration (N 
Roger Gilman... 
21 Oriental Rugs of the XVIII and XIX 
Centuries (N 


eS | ae 8: 
22 Outline of the History of Painting 
(M) 
Edith R. Abbot 11 


24 Museum Course for High School 
Teachers (M) 
Ethelwyn Bradish { 
24 Greek Sculpture (M) 
Gisela M. A. Richter 


25 Story-Telling (M 
\nna Curtis Chandler ; j 
June 
1 Story-Telling (M 
Anna Curtis Chandler { 


HOUR 


11:00 & 8:00 


e168) 


0) 


On 


Ooo 








THE BULLETIN OF THE METROPC be] MG0NIM Wah MOF ART 


DIRECTION OF THE SECRETARY OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


ART, FIFTH AVENUE AND EIGHTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK, N.g¥) SUBSCRIPTIQN PRICE, TWO DOLLARS 
\ YEAR, SINGLE COPIES TWENTY CENTS. SENT TO ALL MemBa dh E MUSE ITHOUT CHARGE, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY UNDER THE 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE The 3ULLETIN and the Annual Report. 
MUSEUM \ set of a . “ne for general 

Rosert W. pe Forest President distribution, Se eaoeee The Museum. 
a asees Bante Piss Vice Pensident Contributing, Sustaining, Fellowship Members 
Meuby Wil rers Second Vice-President have, upon request, double the number of tickets 
aban REE saMiciaaie, ib aceue to the Museum accorded to \nnual Members; 
Mewey W. KENT Secretary their families are included in the invitation to any 
‘ general reception; and whenever their subscrip- 


le Mayor oF THE City or New York tions in the aggregate amount to $1,000 they shall 


[He COMPTROLLER OF THE CITY ’ x = be entitled to be elected Fellows for Life, and to 
Unt PresIDENT OF THE Dept. oF Parks 1's become members of the Corporation. For fur- 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN ther particulars, address the Secretary. 
Epwarpb D. ApAms ARTHUR CurTISS JAMES ; 
GEORGE F. BAKER FRANcIS C. JONES ADMISSION 
GeORGE BLUMENTHAL Lewis Cass Lepyarp The Museum, including its branch, The Clois- 
Wa. SLOANE COFFIN V. Everir Macy ters, is open daily from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. (Sunday 
Dante CHESTER FRENCH J. P. MorRGAN from 1 p.m. to 6 p.m.); Saturday until 6 p.m 
CHARLES W. GOULD Wa. CHURCH OsBORN On Monday and Friday an admission fee of 
R. T. Haines Hatsey Georce D. Prati 25 cents is charged to all except members and 
EpwaArRD S. Harkness Henry S. PRITCHETT holders of complimentary tickets 
PaYNE WHITNEY Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
THE STAFF entation of their tickets. Persons holding mem- 
bers’ complimentary tickets are entitled to one 
Director Epwarp Rosinson admittance on a pay day. 
\ssistant Director JosepH BRECK ’ : ; 
Curator of Classical Art GisetaM.A.RIcHTEeR MUSEUM INSTRUCTORS 
Curator of Paintings BRYSON BURROUGHS Visitors desiring special direction or assistance 
Curator of Egyptian Art = ALBERT M LYTHGOE in studying the collections of the Museum may 
\ssociate Curators / ta ‘ E el 4 secure the services of members of the staff on 
2 ‘ RBER * application to the Secretary. An appointment 
Curator of Decorative Arts JoserH Breck should preferably be made in advance. 
Associate Curators 4 CHARLES O. CorNeLius __ This service is free to members and to teachers 
( Frances Morris in the public schools of New York City, as well 
Curator of Armor BasHForD DEAN as to pupi's under their guidance. To all others 
Curator of Far Eastern Art S. C. Boscu Reitz a charge of $1 an hour is made with an ad- 
Curator of Prints WiLttiAM M. Ivins, JR. ditional fee of 25 cents for each person in a 
Director of Educational group exceeding four in number. 
Work HuGer ELtiort Pr 
Associate in Industrial Arts RicHarp F. BAacu PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 
\ssistant lreasurer ELtAt l. Foort For special privileges extended to teachers, 
Librarian Go: fat WILLIAM CLIFFORD pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li- 
Editor of Publications WINIFRED E. Howt brary, classrooms, study rooms, lending collec- 
Registrar Henry F. Davipson tions, and collections in the Museum, see special 
Supt. of Buildings Conrab Hewitt leaflet. 


MEMBERSHIP pragma c io ae ° copy we | he pate 

. . 2 ‘ » Muse ) be 4 sssed to 

BENEFACTORS, whocontributeordevise $50,000 ‘. a bc oa No pélihite ave Moco pe 
FELLOWSIN PERPETUITY, Whocontribute — 5,000 muvee Wk Say pera: 

sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 


FELLOWS FoR LiFe, who contribute 1,000 } 
Comrareunins Mcwece 4 whin a, -” cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 
sUT x NG ij s, ( é an- . . ~ . : 
f Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal holi- 
nually Pe 250 Sg of are dee ial leaflé 
days. For further information, see special leaflet. 
FELLOwsHiP MEMBERS, who pay annually 100 
SUSTAINING MeMBERs, who pay annually 25 PUBLICATIONS 
ANNUAL Members, who pay annually 10 ; . 
¢ F CataLtocues published by the Museum, 
_ _Priviteces—All members are entitled to the Pyorocrapus of all objects belonging to the 
following privileges: ie = ie Museum, Cotor Prints, Ercuines, and Casts 
A ticket admitting the member and his family, are on sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance. Lists 
and non-resident friends,on Mondays and Fridays. wil] be sent on application. Orders by mail may 
len complimentary tickets a year, each of he addressed to the Secretary. ; 
which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 7 : 
or Friday. CAFETERIA 
\n invitation to any general reception or pri- \ cafeteria located in the basement in the 


northwest corner of the main building is open 


vate view given by the Trustees at the Museum 
on week-days from 12 m. to 4.45 p. m 


for members. 


FOR SALFP AT THE FIFTH AVENUE ENTRANCE TO THE MUSEUM 








